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Uganda, and he forced his way through consider-|bours. The Turks moved in a great caravan ; 
able dangers. Finally, he reached the capital of|they wanted some 2,000 porters, so they exacted 
Unyoro, the third and last of the great Wahuma|a certain quota from every village, by which means 
kingdoms. they got their men, and the balance of power 
His reception by the king was-unfriendly. The|among the natives was not disturbed. In this 
Unyoro people are sullen, cowardly, and disoblig-| despotic, effective way, Speke was enabled to reach 
ing, and their habits afford a disagreeable contrast |Gondakoro. He was, however, thoroughly shocked 
to the sprightly ways and natty dress of their|by the recklessness with which stolen cattle and 
neighbours in Uganda, whom Speke compares to plundered ivory were bought, and with the exac- 
the French. He and Grant spent many dreary|tions and terrorism that are made to administer to 
months at Unyoro, in lat. 1° 40’ N., before they|the demands of the Turkish ivory trade. The 
were allowed to proceed. The king would never} Arab traders of Uniamesi were perfect gentlemen 
permit them even to enter his palace : he was always|compared to these Turks, whose conduct was in- 
at his witcherafts. They were first threatened by|human to the last degree. He thoroughly con- 
the Unyoro people, and then by their Uganda/firms what has been so often repeated of late by 
escort, who endeavoured to take them back. Half| various travellers to Gondakoro. Cf: 
of their porters deserted them. It would weary} The discovery of this great river springing from 
the reader to follow the travellers’ narrative of|two lakes, does certainly confirm the belief that 
their truly African miseries in this inhospitable|the ancient knowledge of the Nile was more ad- 
land. They were felt the more acutely because| vanced than that of recent times ; but the want of 
the bourne of their journey was close at hand, and|circumstantial precision with which the ancient 
many things denoted the neighbourhood of the|accounts are conveyed, left an impression adverse 
races and localities known to travellers from the|to their truth. The stride in one great leap from 
north. Negroes were seen in Unyoro, speaking| Khartiim to the sources, without any description 
an entirely new class of languages, which Speke’s|of the intervening land, unless we except Strabo’s, 
own interpreters could make nothing of. One which is as follows, if we understan it aright. 
single language in modified dialects, had carried | After clearly describing all the Nile, down to the 
the travellers the whole way from Zanzibar to Atbara and Blue River, he says, 7 But the Asta- 
Unyoro; now they were on the frontier of the|pus is said to be another river which issues out of 
northern tongues. These new races were bar-|some lakes in the South, and this river forms 
barians, absolutely naked in their own land, and |nearly the whole of the Nile ; it flowsén a straight 
wearing a mere scrap of clothing in Unyoro, out|line, and is filled by the summer rains. When 
of deference to Wahuma habits. Rumours reached|we speak of geographical discovery, we rarely, if 
the travellers of white traders at no great distance | ever, mean the first sight of what no human eye 
from them, on the river, and they chafed at their/had previously seen, but the visit of men who 
detention. They sent forward the chief of their|could observe geographically, and describe what 
Zanzibar men, Bombay by name, who has already| they saw, so as to leave no obscurity as to their 
figured in Burton’s and Speke’s writings. He;meaning. These conditions had never previously 
returned firing his gun, frantic with delight, and| been satisfied as regards the Nile ; for geographers, 
dressed in new clothes. He said he had been to| working with the fairest intentions upon the same 
the Turks, who were encamped eight marches|data, came to diverse conclusions, and no map 
south of Gondakoro. At length, after daily anxie-| made by any one of them bore other than a rude 
ties and heart-sickness, a partial permission came|and childish resemblance to what is now ascer- 
for their departure, and the explorers made a joy- tained to be the truth. 
ful escape. It was impossible for them to follow] The first person Speke saw when he reached 
the river, for a brother of the king of Unyoro oc-| Gondakoro was his old friend Baker, who had just 
cupied its banks, and was at war with him; they|arrived there, bound on a self-planned journey of 
took a direct line across country, to Gondakoro, | exploration and of relief to Speke. The interview, 
which led them along the chord of that bend of|to use Speke’s own words, intoxicated them both 
the Nile, to which we have already alluded. When|with joy. Baker gave him his return boats, stored 
they again struck the river, they found themselves] with corn, and supplied him with every sr 
in a Turkish camp, at 3° 10’ N. lat. It was an}he could think of, and thus the journey ended. 
ivory station, made by men in the employment of|Consul Petherick, who had been furnished with 
Debono, and established a short distance south of 1,000/., the proceeds of a private subscription, to 
the farthest point reached by Miani. They were|bear relief to Speke, and who had undertaken to 
rapturously received, and Speke’s men abandoned |arrive at Gondakoro a year previously, had wholly 
care and got drunk for a week. The Turks were|failed in his mission. Strangely enough, he too 
preparing to start for Gondakoro, with the ivory|arrived at Gondakoro, previous to Speke’s depar- 
they had bartered, and Speke waited till they|ture from that place, but not in a condition to 
: were ready, for he was absolutely unable to get on|render that succour which Baker had so happily 
diverged directly to the Nile, which he struck fifty | without assistance. The Bari people among whom |and gratuitously afforded. die . 
miles from the lake. Speke then ascended the|they were residing, are so disunited, that no village} Gondakoro does not seem to : poe = te 
river, and traced it to its exit from the N yanza, | possesses a body of porters sufficient in number to| desert as Petherick had represented, where a e 
and afterwards returned down its stream in canoes. |travel securely by themselves ; nor could they be| must necessarily have starved had no expedition 
© Pass over the particulars of his journey, though |spared to go, for, if they attempted to do so, the| been directed to meet a On aa es 
it was, personally, eventful to him. His boats|comparative weakness of the villagers who stayed polished Circassian Turk, Koorschid Pasha, l 
were unexpectedly attacked, while he was still in|at home would invite the attack of their neigh-|been governor of the place for fourteen months : 
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From “The Edinburgh Review.” 
The Sources of the Nile. 
(Concluded from page 51.) 

Speke established his position at the Court of 
Uganda by judicious self-assertion and happy au- 
dacity. He would not flounder on his belly, nor 
whine like a happy dog. He would not even con- 
sent to stand in the sun awaiting the king’s leisure 
at the first interview, but insisted on sitting in his 
own chair with an umbrella over his head. The 
courtiers must have expected the heavens to fall 
upon such a man, but they did not; and, in the 
end, M’tése treated him like a brother, and the 
two were always together. Savage despots have 
to be managed like wild beasts. If the traveller 
is too compliant, he is oppressed, thwarted, and 
ruined; if he is too audacious, the autocrat be- 
comes furious, and the traveller is murdered, like 
Vogel in Wadai. 

Though Speke was treated with the utmost 
friendliness at Uganda, living entirely at the 
king’s expense, his movements were narrowly con- 
strained, and he never seems to have left the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the palace, except on 
the one occasios when he was yachting with 
M’tése, who would not allow him to explore the 
lake more thoroughly. He was detained month 
after month, according to the usual fate of African 
travellers, and finally effected his departure with 
difficulty. Other reported facts on the geography 
of the land had now transpired. The southern 
end of the lake Luta Nzigé was 100 or 150 miles 
due west of the northern end of the Nyanza, and 
therefore on the equator; and another small lake, 
the Baringo, was described due east of the Nyanza, 
and so far connected with it, that the canoes of the 
Uganda people sailed there for salt. Its outlet 
was said to be by the Asua, a small river which 
joins the Nile above Gondakoro, near the farthest 
point reached by Miani. It would appear from 
the map, that if Kenia and Kilimandjaro send any 
of their drainage waters to the White Nile, it must 

by the way of the Baringo. Hence, whatever 
snow-water may be contributed to the White Nile 
must be poured into it through the Asua river. 

After Speke and Grant had left the capital of 
Uganda, they travelled with an escort; Speke 
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he instantly gave the travellers a dinner of a fat 
turkey, concluded with claret and cigars. 

Thus closes the tale of a journey that involved 
a walk of 1,300 miles through the equatorial 
regions of Africa, and has solved almost the only 
remaining geographical problem of importance. 
It has been the Matterhorn of the Geographical 
Society, the grandest feat and the longest delayed. 
If Speke himself, or Baker, would cross from the 
Luta Nzigé to the Atlantic, and if some Gregory 
or Stuart would traverse Western Australia, the 
great secret chambers of the habitable earth would 
all be unlocked. 


——~+>—_—_ 


From “The British Friend.” 
Some Remarkable Convincements of Friends’ Prin 
ciples through “Barclay’s Apology.” 

The day after the Quarterly Meeting held at 
Leeds, Joshua Priestman of Pickering, breakfasted 
at the same Friend’s house as myself. On inquir- 
ing of him concerning a certain young man I had 
particularly noticed in the meeting, he told me he 
was a member of their Monthly Meeting, and that 
his name was Richard Finnies Foster; that he 
came out of the south and had settled at Scarbro’; 
that he had joined Friends by convincement, and 
had appeared acceptably in the ministry, and 
withal related the following occurrence, which I 
have put down as nearly as I can remember, viz. 
that Dr. Southam, of Buckingham, a man eminent 
in his profession, by which he had acquired con- 
siderable property, took a journey for pleasure with 
his wife to London. Dufing their stay there 


they attended a play, in which was acted “The 
Quaker,” with which the Doctor was much affect- 
ed. At the close of the performance the principal 
manager observed to the company that if any one 
was desirous to know more of this singular body 


of people, he would recommend them to read 
Barclay’s Apology. 

Accordingly, before he left London, the Doctor 
privately purchased that work, and when he got 
home secreted it in his study, where he employed 
his leisure time in diligently perusing it. His 
wife, very soon perceiving a visible alteration in 
him, and having taken notice that he spent more 
time than usual in his study, wondered what was 
the cause. Whereupon, taking the opportunity 
when he was from home, she carefully examined 
the room, and found the Apology therein, which 
she began to read, and continued to do so at such 
times as her husband was absent. The conse- 
quence of which was, that by turning their minds 
to that divine principle of light and life which 
comes by Jesus Christ, and is placed in the secret 
of every heart, they were both convinced of the 
truth as professed by the Society of Friends, and 
in time they found strength to make public pro- 
fession of the same. 

About the same period Richard F. Foster’s 
brother Oswald, who was an apprentice with Dr. 
Southam, was out of his time, and went to London 
for further instruction. The Doctor having a 
great deal of business, had proposed at Oswald’s 
return to take him into partnership. Before the 
latter reached home he heard of the Doctor and 
his wife having become Friends, at which he was 
very much surprised ; but being determined to let 
them know that he was not one, when he entered 
the house, he began to whistle and sing, and pass- 
ing through the lobby by the sitting-room door, 
he went directly into the kitchen, where he was 
very much struck with the visible alteration he 
observed in the countenance of the maid-servant, 
and thus accosted her—“ What, Betty, are you 
all turned Quakers? But I will not be one, how- 
ever.” But in a short time he was also favoured 
with a precious visitation (of Divine grace,) and 


became clearly convinced of the Truth as professed 
by Friends. 

The said Richard F. Foster, hearing that his 
brother Oswald was turned Quaker, lightly said, 
“‘T shall quake also when cold weather comes.” 
The same Divine power however soon after reached 
unto him, and caused him to bow thereto, bring- 
ing him into a state of willingness to confess 
Christ before men, (after the manner of Friends ;) 
and about the same time his brother John, resident 
at some distance, was convinced of the truth of 
Friends’ principles, without having any previous 
conversation one with another. Thus were six 
persons in rather a remarkable manner convinced 
and brought to the acknowledgment of the Truth, 
as laid down in Barclay’s Apology, and became 
valuable members of the Society of Friends.— 
Joseph Wood’s Journal, 3d month, 1805. 

eennintigidpwnaen 

Giant Vegetables—Cabbages weighing fifteen 
pounds are wonders in the New York market; in 
San Francisco they are common. Whole fields of 
cabbage heads, weighing twenty pounds each, 
have been grown; and hatd, solid heads, with no 
loose leaves, weighing forty-five and fifty-three 
pounds each, are on record. One cabbage, which 
did not make a head, grew to be seven feet wide, 
throwing out leaves three and a half feet long on 
each side. In many cases the cabbage has been 
converted into a perennial, evergreen, tree like 
plant, by preventing it from going to seed. Several 
of these are now growing in the State, with stalks 
from two to six feet high, and a foliage that grows 
through winter and summer. In 1857 one squash 
vine on the ranch of James Simmons, in Yuba 
county, produced one hundred and thirty squashes, 
weighing in all 2604 pounds! In the same year 
J. Q. A. Ballou, at San Jose, grew two squashes 
weighing 210 and 204 pounds respectively. The 
largest California onion weighed 47 ounces avoir- 
dupois, and measured twenty-two inches in cir- 
cumference. Our onions generally excel those of 
the Eastern States in size and weight. The 
largest red beet weighed 118 pounds—was five 
feet long, and a foot in diameter. It was three 
years old. The first year it grew to weigh 48 
pounds, and because of its large size was reserved 
for seed; but it disappointed its owner, and, in- 
stead of procuring seed the next year, merely kept 
on growing, and reached the size of 86 pounds; 
and the following year got to 118. Such beets 
ean be grown in abundance. A beet of twenty 
pounds is too common to attract more than a 
glance. Beets are frequently three feet long, so 
that it requires no little trouble to dig them out. 
— California paper. 

percniateeiipmeniiees 

The Two Characters.—There is a negativeness 
of character which is often mistaken for amiability, 
or impartiality, or some other kindred virtue. The 
person possessing it never takes sides on a ques- 
tion of importance enlisting the interest and action 
of men, and is equally well pleased whichever 
party wins in the contest. The future of the 
church, of the government, of society, of man, 
are of but little account to him, so that he is left 
undisturbed in his quiet, plodding, aimless journey 
through life. He avoids the opposition, strife and 
bitterness encountered by the positive man, but 
then he is practically, and for all useful purposes, 
nobody ; accomplishes nothing in life, and-dies to 
be forgotten as soon as he is buried. 

On the other hand, there is a positiveness of 
character not unfrequently mistaken for hardness, 
arrogance, querulousness. The positive man has 
a purpose in life, and in all questions of great in- 
terest firmly plants himself on one side or the 
other, and will make himself unmistakably felt, 


whether the decision be for him or against his 
cherished views. All matters of public interest 
engage his best powers, and find in him either an 
earnest advocate or an active, persistent opponent, 
Men will call him hard names, and some yill 
heartily hate him. But then he is a force in the 
world, and all there is of science, art, education, 
government, is attributable to him. While he 
lives he is the only usetul element in society ; and 
after his death, even his enemies will rejoice at 
his virtues, and vie with his friends in their effortg 
to perpetuate his memory among men. i 
enmitiipeinenns 
Some account of Stephen Crisp. 
(Continued from page 55.) 

“‘T went groping in that dark and dismal night 
of darkness, seeking the living among the dead, 
as many more did, but it was so dark that we that 
did so could not see one another. As for the 
priests and professors of those times, the most of 
them would boast of experiences, and of zeal, and 
of assurances of the love of God, and what com. 
fort they enjoyed by thinking or meditating of the 
suffering of Christ for their sins, &c. Alas! 
thought I, I could think of these things as well as 
you, but my wound still remains fresh, and I see 
that I am as one of the crucifiers, while I live in 
sin, for which he died. 

‘« My soul longed after some other kind of know. 
ledge of him, than that which was to be attained 
by reading, for I saw that the worst, as well as 
the best, could attain to that. I durst not lean 
upon them so much as I had done, but then I be 
gan to be somewhat more loosened in my mind 
from the priests, (though I left them not wholly,) 
but now began to find out the meetings of those 
then called Separatists, and to hear their gifted 
men so called, whose doctrine, I took noticé, 
savoured more of zeal and fervency, than most of 
the priests did, neither did I see them so covetous 
to make a gain of preaching, not yet being come 
to see how they coveted greatness and applause of 
men. 

“IT was often affected with their preachings, 
but still the former bond was upon me, and they 
yet strengthened it: to wit, that if I were not 
elected, I could not be saved, and how I might 
know, no man could tell me to my satisfaction. 
The fear of this would often das my comfort, and 
then I began to take notice of the loose walking 
of such Separatists, yea, even of the teachers 
among them, how that they were not yet redeemed 
from foolish jesting, from idle words, from anger 
and passion, and sometimes it broke out brother 
against brother, and so ran out to parties, and to 
breaches and schisms, and rending their churches, 
which they often both built and pulled down with 
their own hands. I also saw how unconstant they 
were, sometimes letting in one doctrine, some 
times another, tossed with winds: but not a word 
could I hear how I might obtain power over sin. 
Over some sins and some lusts I had, but over all 
I had not ; and nothing else would satisfy me. 

‘I began when I was about seventeen or eigh- 
teen years of age, to seek yet further, and hearing 
of a people that held forth the death of Christ for 
all men, I went to hear them, and after some time 
I came to see that there was more light, ands 
clearer understanding of the Scriptures among 
them, than among the former. So I began to be 
conversant with them, and frequent in their meet 
ings, and came to be established in that belief, 
that there was a dear Son of hope, and way oF 
means of salvation prepared for all people, and 
none positively by any eternal decree excluded, 
as by name or person, but as unbelievers and dis 
obedient. 

“This ministered comfort a while, and I set 
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myself to believe, and to get faith in Christ, and | Abimelech, it was the Lord that preserved or kept|I thought that should not at all deter or affright 


to reckon myself a believer, and found it a hard 
work, even too hard for me, though I cried aloud 
many times to have my unbelief helped. When 
I saw sin prevail over me, alas! said I, where is 
that faith that purifies the heart, and giveth 
victory; mine is not such. Then would the pure 
witness of God arise and testify against me for my 
sin, and the more my understanding was enlarged, 
the sharper was my judgment. Now it grew so 
sharp, that I knew not how to endure it so well 
as I had done in my childhood. The rough and 
rebellious nature being now grown strong, and I 
in the prime and strength of my youth, and seeing 
how others spent their time in pleasure and vanity, 
a secret lust and desire kindled in me to partake 
of their cup. 

“Yet for a time I was kept in as with a bit; 
and rather took delight to take notice of the varie- 
ties of wits and inventions, that had been in fore- 
time, which I found by books, being much given 
to reading, and so gathered many sayings and 
sentences of wise philosophers and sages, and in 
part obtained the knowledge of many ages gone 
before me; and these things I thought were as an 
ornament fitting me for discourse, and for the 
company of wise men. And alas! all this while 
self stood uncrucified, and all that was gotten was 
but sacrificed and offered up for the obtaining a 
reputation to self, which should have been kept 
in the cross. Yet this served me a while to feed 
that unwearied searching, seeking soul of mine 
withal ; and many things I met with, became as a 
life unto it for a season, and I began to bless my- 
self, that my time was no worse spent. 

“Tn this time I found two drawings, one strong 
drawing and enticement was into the world, whol- 


ly to give myself up to the pleasures, delights, 
and vanities of it: and another drawing was unto 


godliness, watchfulness, seriousness, &c. I, poor 
man, knew not what to do, as to religion. I saw 
divers, and felt a religious inclination in me, as I 
had done from a child, and could have been well 
content to have taken up some form of religion, 
but was sorely discouraged, because I could see 
none of them hold forth that which I wanted, 
either in their life or doctrine, to wit, power over 
corruptions, without which I knew religion would 
be in vain, and not answer the end for which I 
should take it up. 

“So I desisted taking up any form, and kept 
in the wild field of this world, and wandered up 


me. 

“This kind of course of life went on for a sea- 
son, about two or three years, until a weariness 
came upon me thereby. Many times in the very 
midst of all my mirth, the hand of the Lord would 
be heavy upon me, and his righteous judgment 
would kindle in me, and put a stop to my course, 
and then would I lament me in secret, and some- 
times complain to others of my sore captivity and 
slavery to sin, and often would I be arguing, and 
conferring with them that were counted experi- 
enced christians, how peace and assurance might 
be attained. Some would say by reading and ap- 
plying promises, but that way I had tried so often 
and so long, that it took now but little with me, 
for I saw I was in another state than that unto 
which the promises were made. Others said the 
only way was to be obedient to the commands and 
ordinances of Jesus Christ, and to be conformable 
to the primitive saints, in walking in church order 
and communion, where every one had the strength 
of many, and all the church bound to watch over 
every member. 

“To these counsellors I hearkened, and was 
willing to do any thing, to find the power, and re- 
{proach should not keep me back. So I took up 
\that ordinance, as they called it, of water baptism, 
|expecting then to have found power more than 
\before. My will wrought strongly to bridle and 
|keep down that airy part and sinful nature, and 
'for a season strove to uphold and maintain myself 
‘to be in a better state than before, though the 
virtue that should sanctify and wash me I did not 
feel, my mind being abroad, and the reasons that 
kept me were not the operation of the pure love 
of God in my heart, and his grace prevailing in 
me, to teach me, but rather an eye to the reputa- 
tion of my religion, and that I might not seem to 
have run and acted all in vain. 

“‘These reasons held but for a season, before 
the temptation grew too strong for my will, and 
the devil entered his own grounds, and prevailed 
upon me, and led me captive into sin and evil, 
and drew me into vain company and vain sports, 
and delights, and pastimes again as before. Then 
I sufficiently saw I wanted what I wanted before, 
and had grasped but at a shadow, and catched 
nothing but wind, and that my baptism was short 
of John’s, who did indeed baptize with a baptism 
of repentance, and prepared the way of the Lord, 
and made his path straight. But mine did not 





me from owning it, and walking in it if once I 
knew it. But forasmuch as I heard they held 
perfection in this life, that was a thing the old 
wisdom of the serpent could not reach or join with, 
but I reasoned against it strongly, in that dark 
fallen wisdom in which many are still fighting for 
sin, which is the devil’s host, whom I now see to 
be no better than the host of Magog, fighting 
against the Lamb, and his innocent life, saying 
in their hearts, rule thou in heaven if thou wilt, 
for on earth thou shalt have no place ; no, not one 
soul to bear rule and sovereignty over. I can but 
pity thousands who are fighting the devil’s quar- 
rels in this matter, but having faithfully laboured 
with them in my generation, I leave them that 
are wilful and stubborn opposers, who will in no- 
wise receive that which is perfect in this life, to 
receive the wages of imperfection in the life to 
come.” 
(To be concluded.) 


Temperature of the upper air.—James Glash- 
ier, who last year made eight trips into the upper 
atmosphere, where he reached a much higher ele- 
vation than had been attained before, has resumed 
his operations this present spring. One of the 
principal objects sought in these celestial excur- 
sions has been to determine the law of decrease 
of temperature with increase of elevation. The 
scale that had been accepted up to last year was a 
falling of the mercury one degree for every three 
hundred feet of elevation from the earth’s sur- 
face. J. Glashier states that the result of his 
several ascents made last year was that, when the 
sky was clear, a decrease of one degree of tem- 
perature took place within one hundred feet of the 
ground, while at the height of 30,000 feet, a 
space of fully 1,000 had to be passed through for 
a similar change. It will be thus seen that in- 
stead of there being a uniform decrease with a 
given number of feet traversed, the decline takes 
place only in inverse proportion to the rarity of 
the atmosphere: The last trip made by this cele- 
brated zeronaut took place, a short time since, from 
the Crystal Palace grounds at London. During 
the first mile the thermometer sunk from 50 to 
324 degrees. At the second “mile post’ the 
mercury had gone down to 26 degrees; at the 
third to 14 degrees; at three and three quarters, 
to 8 degrees. At this elevation a warm current 
was entered, raising the thermometer to 12 de- 


and down, sometimes to one sort of people, some-|so much, and therefore was much more short of|grees. In a few minutes this was passed, and, on 


times to another; taking a sharp inspection into 
their lives and doctrines, though I confess, I left 
my own garden undressed, until many noisome 
weeds overgrew it. 

“T began to lose my tenderness of conscience, 
which I had had, and began to take pleasure in 


jthe baptism of Christ, in which the fire was to be 
found, that should burn up what was offensive to 
God, and grieved his Holy Spirit, and then fill 
me with his Spirit, which takes delight in nothing 
that is corrupt. 

“This baptism I saw was wanting, and there- 


bn 


the company of the wicked, and in many things |fore a dissatisfaction began to grow up in me, both 
to become like them, and came to be captivated |of myself, and of my way; and I testified unto the 
more than ever with mirth and jollity. I oft/elders, so called, of the church, that God would 
would sing when I had cause to howl and mourn, |shortly overturn all our worships and religions, 
and fell to gaming and pastime, and presumed|which stood in outward and carnal things, and 
upon the mercy of God, and had a secret belief,|would make known-some way a-top of them all, 
that God would one day manifest his power, and|that should stand for ever. When they inquired 
bring me out of this state. I therefore had often | what that way should be, I confessed I knew not, 
adread upon me, of running so far into wicked-|but waited to see what it might be. 

hess, as some others did, and was kept from man “ About those days many exercised themselves 
gross evils that my companions ran into; a in talking and discoursing of a people called 
herein was the infinite goodness of the Lord mani-|Quakers, after whom I listened, but though I 
fest, which when I came to sec with a true eye, heartened with great diligence, I could hear no 
it broke my heart; yea, my heart and soul praiseth |good report of them, but much harm, and many 
the Lord for his mercy, who kept me when | knew | false and wicked lies were cast upon them; only 
him not. And though provocations and temp-|this I took notice of, that they suffered cruel 
tations were many, that did attend me, yet out|mockings, and grievous sufferings patiently. I 


of divers abominations was I preserved, and Ijdid expect, that when the way of God was made|tenderly loves you; remember 


reaching four and a half miles, the temperature 
was precisely at zero. This was at five o’clock in 
the afternoon. The wind was gentle, blowing most 
of the way from the east. The air was quite dry, 
both before and after leaving the ground. The 
zeronaut speaks of the roar of the city as being 
distinctly audible when he wasamile high. The 
clouds (cumuli) hung beneath him like patches of 
shining wool. Railroad trains appeared to crawl 
like caterpillars. At the height of three and a 
half miles the face looked like glowing purple, 
but this gradually turned to a deep blue. One 
of the travellers, taking hold of the grapnel, 
screamed out with pain as if he had been scalded, 
in the upper regions the sky had the aspect of deep 
Prussian blue. The blackness which crept over 
the land while the sun was setting, is spoken of 
as being very remarkable. 

Cherish the tendering, restraining influences of 
Divine love-—Dearly beloved Friends of the rising 
generation, and ye in the prime of life, suffer and 
receive the word of exhortation from one who 
our Creator and 


must say and acknowledge, as the Lord said to|manifest, it would be hated and persecuted ; yet|your Judge; let not the foolish amusements or 
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vain conversation of this world prevail to turn 
you aside from your great and everlasting interest ; 
remember there is not anything of this world can 
lay the foundation of eternal peace; it is an ear- 
nest, humble, seeking after the sanctifying Hand, 
and submission to its virtue, which can alone 
fashion you as vessels of honour, and fit you for 
the heavenly kingdom. Cherish the secret draw- 
ings of Divine love; be not ashamed of its ten- 
dering, restraining effects; why should you sell 
souls for a thing of naught? for such will 

the smiles and frowns of this world in a day 
that is hastily approaching. Let not, therefore, 
the evil example of others, nor the reproach of 
the scornful, prevail to your hurt, but retain the 
fear of God, which will keep the heart clean, and 
be an excellent enduring treasure, when everything 
else shall vanish as a vapour.—F'rom an Epistle 
of Samuel Fothergill. 


A New Railway Signal.—tTravellers on the 
Midland Railway, passing Kegworth, may have 
observed at that place a new signal, which is likely 
to cause a revolution in railway signals. It con- 
sists of a clock, with a face four fect in diameter, 
placed on the top of a column fifteen feet high. 
Only a quarter of the clock is shown, which is 
formed of ground glass, with red figures 0.5.10.15, 
and has only one hand. Attached to the clock is 
a long rod connected with a treadle about fifteen 
feet long which lies along the inside in one of the 
rails. On the train passing over the treadle it is 
depressed slightly by the wheel flange, and the 
clock hand is set at liberty, and is so adjusted by 
a counterpoise that it turns to the figure 0. Im- 
mediately the train has passed over, the hand 
begins again to mark the time up to fifteen min- 
utes, when it is stopped, thus indicating to the 
next train exactly how long up to the fifteen min- 
utes the preceding train has passed the signal. 
The same clock works two faces, one for the up, 
and one for the down line. The signal is illumi- 
nated at night. The simplicity of this signal is 
such that it is almost an impossibility for it to get 
out of order, and it is so arranged that a passing 
train takes off all pressure from the clock, so that 
the great difficulty hitherto experienced in self- 
working signals is successfully overcome. The 
Midland Railway Company, who have erected the 
one above described, have every reason to be satis- 
fied with the result of the experiment. It is cal- 
culated that when adopted, double the number of 
night trains may be safely passed over the line 
that can be passed over now. There can be little 
doubt that it will prevent a great number of ac- 
cidents from trains running into each other, and 
placed at mouths of tunnels, will be of great ser- 
vice. The inventor of this ingenious contrivance 
is John King, lace manufacturer, Heanor.—Me- 
chanics’ Magazine. 


How the Lord’s work is to be done with accep- 
tance in our meetings, both for worship and disci- 
line.—I loved to attend religious meetings, espe- 
cially those for discipline, and it was clearly shown 
me that all who attend those meetings should wait 
in great awfulness to know the immediate presence 
of Christ, the Head of the Church, to give them 
an understanding what their several services are, 
and for ability to answer his requirings; for it is 
by his light and spirit that the Lord’s work is 
done with acceptance, and none should presume 
to speak or act without his motion and direction. 
It was in great fear that I attempted to speak in 
these meetings, and as I kept low, with an eye 
single to the honour of Truth, I felt power and 
inward strength to increase from time to time.— 
John Churchman. 


From “The British Friend.” 
Extract from a Friend’s Memoranda. 


Early in the year 1824, at a Wesleyan class 
meeting, of which I was a member, we had the 
company of a stranger, whose remarks evidenced 
that he possessed the truth as it is in Jesus. In 
relating some of his christian experience, he dwelt 
on the happy hours he spent in waiting on and 
having heavenly intercourse with his heavenly 
Father. In the afternoon he was at a love feast. 
He sat in a becoming manner, evidently engaged 
in spirit, and as though his mind was shut out 
from surrounding objects of time and sense. He 
rose with great calmness, and in a solemn impres- 
sive manner related some circumstances that had 
taken place in the course of his own experience. 
The recital fell with great weight on a large and 
attentive congregation. Amongst other interest- 
ing and instructive incidents, he related that in 
early life he became serious minded, and joined 
in membership with the Wesleyans. 

Soon after, he was out of employment, and day 
after day, and week after week, and month after 
month, he diligently sought it, but without suc- 
cess. One morning he was out as usual on the 
same errand, passing to and fro in the streets of 
London, when his attention was arrested by ob- 
serving so many ‘‘ Quakers” moving in one direc- 
tion. He felt an inclination to go the same way, 
though he had no acquaintance with any of them, 
neither had he any knowledge where they were 
going, or for what purpose they were assembling: 
but he said he soon discovered that it was the time 
for their “ morning service,” in Whitehart Court. 
He went in and took a seat amongst them. There 
was a profound silence, a stillness so solemn that 
it was evident to him that the Lord was there, in 
the midst of these silent worshippers, though there 
was no singing with melody of heart, there were 
no words of prayer and supplication for all men. 
After a long time, a venerable, ruddy faced, aged 
man, with silvery head, rose, and with a sweet 
melodious voice, began, “Once I was young, now 
I am old, yet I never saw the righteous forsaken, 
nor his seed begging bread.’”’ He showed who 
the righteous of all ages were, and in a clear and 
striking manner he addressed such as had the wit- 
ness in themselves that they were the children of 
the kingdom, in an especial manner to those who 
had to pass through close trials, and were at times 
ready to doubt that they were forsaken and for- 
gotten of their heavenly Father, whom they de- 
sired to serve. He encouraged these to hold fast 
their faith and confidence, and to look up in hope 
that the frowning dark cloud would soon pass 
over, and all doubts be dispelled, and thankful- 
ness, praise and adoration would in future days be 
their daily offering unto the Lord, when they 
could tell of his fatherly care towards them; 
keeping their souls alive in time of famine, and 
not permitting outward things to press them be- 
yond what they were able to bear. He said he 
was much comforted by the sermon of the vener- 
able Quaker. His heart was lightened, his faith 
was strengthened and increased in the Lord’s 
watchful care over his children. He left the 
meeting with hope and trust in Him who does all 
things well, and returned to his home, and spent 
the remainder of the day in prayer. 

Karly the next morning there was a knock at 
his door; a messenger had come with informetion 
that there was employment for him; he went 
without delay, and entered on an engagement 
which continued for twenty-five years, during 
which time he gained an independency ; and now 
freed from the trammels of business, he felt bound 
to show his gratitude and love, and to do all he 


could to promote the welfare of his fellow-crea. 
tures, and to extend the Redeemer’s kingdom ; to 
tell of his love and care over his children, who 
feur him and call upon him in the day of trouble; 
and to invite sinners to taste and see how 

the Lord is. He repeated that the sermon wag 
attested by Divine unction, which satisfied hig 
mind that the Master of assemblies was present; 
and he blessed God that he turned in and joined 
in the “morning service,” and heard the excel. 
lent Quaker preach, the effects of which might 
extend even to eternity. 


Almost Incredible.—In our day it is hard to be. 
lieve that such men ever lived as are spoken of 
below. In the reign of Charles I. Sir Harry Vane 
had the good fortune to obtain from that monarch 
the appointment of treasurer to the navy. The 
fees attached to the office were an allowance of 
fourpence in the pound on the money expended 
for the purposes of the navy. In consequence of 
the war with Holland, the income of the treasurer 
amounted to £30,000 ($150,000) a year. Of this 
enormous revenue—which was equal to five times 
that sum in the present day—Sir Harry was not 
willing’to avail himself, but with great disinterest. 
edness brought the matter before the House of 
Commons, and voluntarily offered to relinquish 
the fees during his life, upon the simple’ stipula- 
tion that the government should allow the sum of 
£200 a year toa person whom he had qualified 
for the discharge of the duties of the office. The 
House of Commons accepted the proposal, and in 
addition to the grant of £200 a year for the ser- 
vices that were required, the members of the 
House of Commons insisted upon conferring an 
annuity upon Sir Harry of £1,200 a year during 
his life. Thus by his generous conduct an enor 
mous sum was saved to the nation. A similar in- 
stance may be found in more recent times. The 
Marquis of Camden, John Jeffroys Pratt, in the 
year 1780, when a commander, obtained the ap- 
pointment of teller of the exchequer—the emol- 
uments to this appointment were very large, and 
this office he kept for sixty years. During the 
latter half of that long period, this nobleman every 
year paid back the income arising from the office 
for the benefit of the state. The entire sum thus 
voluntarily relinquished exceeded the fourth part 
of a million of money.— WN. Y. Observer. 


Mixed marriages,—A testimony concerning 
them, from painful experience-—To walk in 4 
path of inward as well as outward affliction, has 
long been my lot; nor have I any expectation of 
much alteration for the better in this life. Be 
reft, at times, even of the flatterer, hope, my in- 
ward situation is perfectly known to no one per- 
son. I am obliged frequently to appear serene 
and cheerful, when my poor heart is torn with 
conflicting passions. I have not a sufficient foun- 
dation in myself to support me under my daily 
trials, and my attention is too much taken up and 
engrossed with the cares of this world. I seldom 
get to meeting, my husband being unwilling that 
any business, though ever so trifling, should be 
neglected on that account. I have involved my 
poor children, too, in many perplexities. May 
the Lord have mercy aud compassion on them, 
who are innocent of my transgression, and direct 
their feet in the right path, which I have forsaken 
and turned aside from, which has cost me my 
peace of mind! Thou art a father of children 
—of daughters, too. It is my sincere desire that 
they may be preserved from falling into the like 
error, and take warning from me, who have not 
had one hour’s solid satisfaction (I believe,) since 
I married. I once thought no power on earth ¢a- 
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pable of drawing me so far aside: secure, and|then, there is nothing required of man, or is need-| neighbours on the north, in the valley of Mexico 
confiding in my own imaginary strength, I dared |ful to man which this grace teaches not.” 


at first to dally with the temptation ; and am con- 
vinced, by sad experience, that the most trifling 
digression from our known duty, is a very great 
advance to the contrary.— From a letter of Eliza- 
beth Dale to Richard Shackleton. 





Workmanship of Ivory.—None of our manu- 
facturers have yet reached the consummate skill 
of the Chinese artists in the workmanship of 
ivory, chiefly remarkable in their concentric balls, 
chess pieces, and models. Yet the adaptation to 
useful purposes of this valuable substance is fully 
understood by those who do not undertake to rival 
the exquisite minuteness of Eastern art. The 
manufacturers of surgical instruments are in the 
habit of rendering ivory flexible for use as tubes, 
probes, &c., by acting on the well known fact, that 
when bones are subjected to the action of hydro- 
chloric acid the phosphate of lime, which forms 
one of their component parts, is extracted, and 
thus bones retain their original form, and acquire 
great flexibility. After giving the pieces of ivory 
the required form and polish, they are steeped in 
acid, either pure or diluted, until they become 
supple and elastic, and of a slightly yellow colour. 
In the course of drying, the ivory returns to its 
original hardness, but its flexibility can be easily 
restored by surrounding it with wet linen. It is 
now ascertained that the decay of articles in ivory 
can be effectually checked, even when its progress 
has advanced so far as to cause the specimens to 
crumble away under the hands. Some of the works 
in ivory forwarded by Layard from Nineveh, 
were found on their arrival to be ina state of 
rapid decomposition. Professor Owen was con- 
sulted on the subject, and he suggested a remedy 
which, on trial proved to be in the highest degree 
successful. Concluding that the decay was owing 
to the loss of gelatine in the ivory, he recom- 
mended that the articles should be boiled in a so- 
lution of gelatine, and thus treated, they became 
firm and solid. 











a 


For “The Friend.” 

The following quotation from Barclay’s Apo- 
logy, having been re-perused with fresh interest, 
I offer it for insertion, hoping that it may tend to 
stirup the pure minds of some, by way of re- 
membrance, that have of later times grown luke- 
warm or indifferent to the great work of the soul’s 
salvation. R. B. says :— 

“To those arguments, by which it has been 
proved, that all men have a measure of saving 
grace, I shall add one, and that, very observable, 
not yet mentioned, viz: that excellent saying of 
the Apostle Paul, to Titus, (chap. ii., v. 11 :)— 
‘The grace of God that brings salvation, hath ap- 
peared to all men, teaching us, that denying un- 
godliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in this present world:’ 
than which there can be nothing more clear; Ist. 
It testifies that it is no natural principle or light, 
but saith plainly, it brings salvation. Secondly, 
It says, not that it hath appeared to a few, but 
unto all men. The fruit of it declares also how 
eficacious it is, seeing it comprehends the whole 
duty of man: it both teaches us, first, to forsake 
evil, to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts; and 
then it teaches us our whole duty. First, to live 
soberly, that comprehends temperance, chastity, 
meekness, and those things that relate unto a 
man’s self. Secondly, righteously, that compre- 
hends equity, justice and honesty, and those things 
which relate to our neighbours. And lastly, godly, 


peg comprehends piety, faithfulness and devo- 
on, 


————__+2—_____ 


SUFFERING. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF HARTMAN. 

Trial, when it weighs severely, 
Stamps the Saviour’s image clearly 

On the heart of all his friends ; 
In the frame His hands have molded 
Is a future life unfolded 

Through the suffering which He sends. 


Selected. 


Suffering curbs our wayward passions, 
Childlike tempers in us fashions, 

And our will to His subdues ; 
Thus His hand, so soft and healing, 
Each discorded power and feeling 

By a blessed change renews. 


Suffering keeps the thoughts compacted, 
That the soul be not distracted, 
By the world’s beguiling art, 
Tis like some angelic warder 
Ever keeping sacred order 
In this chamber of the heart. 


Suffering tunes the heart’s emotion 
To eternity’s devotion, 
And awakes a fond desire 
For the land where psalms are ringing, 
And with palms the martyrs singing 
Sweetly to the harpers’ quire. 


Suffering gives our faith assurance, 
Makes us patient in endurance, 
Suffering! who is worth thy pains? 
Here they call thee only torment— 
There they call thee a preferment, 
Which not every one attains. 


Though in health, with powers unwasted, 
And with willing hearts we hasted 
To take up our Saviour’s cross ; 
If through trial our good Master 
Should refine these powers the faster, 
What good christian counts it loss? 


In the depths of its distresses, 

Each true heart the closer presses 
To His heart with ardent love; 

Ever longing, ever crying, 

Oh, conform me to Thy dying,’ 
That I live with Thee above! 


Sighs and tears at last are over; 
Breaking through its fleshly cover; 
Soars the soul to light away. 
Who, while here below can measure 
That deep sea of heavenly pleasure 
Spreading there so bright for aye! 


Day by day, oh, Jesus, nearer 
Show that bliss to me, and clearer, 
Till my latest hour I see. 
Then, my weary striving ended, 
May my spirit be attended 
By bright angels, home to Thee! 


From “The North British Review.” 
Prehistoric Man. 

The mute evidence of the monuments of past 
times which remain to us, seem to prove that it 
was in Central America—the isthmal regions 
south of Mexico, called Mayapan by the natives 
at the time of the conquest—that the ancient 
civilization of the New World reached its highest 
point ; next to that, Peru; and in the third rank, 
Mexico. These were the three foci of civiliza- 
tion in ancient America. Peru appears to have 
existed almost, if not altogether, apart, without 
any communication with, or even knowledge of, 
the civilized states on the Isthmus and in Mexico. 
But these two latter were directly connected,— 
the population and civilization of the one merg- 
ing gradually into those of the other. The Ma- 
yan race of Yucatan, among whom civilization 
reached its highest point, seems to have been of 
the mild character which so pre-eminently dis- 


—the Toltees—appear also to have been mild and 
humane in disposition; and their offerings of 
fruits and flowers to their gods, were in striking 
contrast to the bloody sacrifices of the race who 
succeeded and supplanted them. At what date 
the Mayans and Peruvians established themselves 
in their respective countries, we have not even 
the most shadowy means of conjecturing; although 
we know that the race of the Incas in Peru was 
preceded by a prior one, which had attained to 
some degree of civilization. The movements of 
the Mexican populations, however, come more 
within the ken of history. The Toltecs, who 
came from the north, are believed to have settled 
in Mexico in the seventh century. We think 
there is room for doubting whether they were 
the first to establish a civilization in that region, 
and whether some portion or offshoot of the Ma- 
yan race had not previously spread northwards 
thither from Yucatan. Nevertheless, the Toltecs 
were indisputably the people who raised the Mexi- 
can valley to its flourishing condition, who built 
its cities, developed its resources, and made it the 
centre of a well-organized kingdom. But in the 
middle of the tenth century (almost contempora- 
neous with the Norman invasion of England) 
another people from the north appeared on the 
scene; and the fierce Aztecs, by force of arms, 
became masters of Mexicq, and succeeded to a 
civilization much in advance of what belonged to 
themselves. Hence in Mexico the singular cir- 
cumstance has been observed, that the later works 
and monuments of the native race were inferior 
to the earlier ones; the explanation being, that a 
ruder but more warlike race succeeded in conquer- 
ing an earlier population, which were further ad- 
vanced in the arts of civilization. Doubtless the 
greater portion of the Toltee nation remained in 
the country, under the dominion of their fierce 
masters ; but a portion of them are said to have 
migrated southwards, and hence must have come 
in contact with the still more civilized Mayan race 
in Yucatan. At the time when Cortez invaded 
Mexico, the Aztecs held the — of a domi- 
nant race, ruling over many subject tribes,—some 
of which, like the Tlascallans, readily joined the 
invading Spaniards in their attack upon the alien 
race of the Aztecs. 

Although the grand seats of civilization in an- 
cient America were confined to the mountain-val- 
leys of Peru, the central Isthmus, and the plateau 
of Mexico, there are indubitable proofs that set- 
tled communities, with a civilization inferior to 
that of Mexico, but far superior to anything 
jachieved by the present native tribes of America, 
extended northwards from Mexico far up the val- 
ley-land of the Mississippi and its tributaries, al- 
|most to the shores of the Great Lakes. Traces of 
jancient civilization are also to be found to the 
west of the Rocky Mountains, along the narrow 
strip of land between the Cordillera and the Pa- 
cific, which extends northwards from Mexico 
through California and Oregon into British Co- 
lumbia. But whether these traces were left by a 
| half civilized people migrating southward on their 
way to Mexico and the adjoining region of Yuca- 
tan, or whether they were the work of settlers who 
had migrated from Mexico northwards, it is im- 
possible to say. 

Even as far north as the great Lakes, traces 
have been found of the operations of the ancient 
Americans ten centuries older than the establish- 
|ment of the Aztecs on the Mexican plateau. De- 
‘spite the rapid progress of Anglo-Saxon popula- 
tion westwards, the shores of Lake Superior, over- 
spread by the gloom of primeval woods, present 








which are the duties relating to God. So,|tinguished the Peruvians. And their earliest|much the same aspect as they must have done in 
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the time of Columbus. The southern shore con- 


sists of rocky ridges covered with forests, and al-|some terrible devastating pestilence, like that) Fortress Monroe and adjacent points in Virginia, 
most the only invaders of the solitude are the|which nearly exterminated the native population| A few words can explain the difficulty. 
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come to an abrupt termination. ‘ Whether by 





giving clothing to those in the neighbourhood of 


Those 


mining companies attracted thither by the unpa-|of New England immediately before the landing} men and women who have had any opportunity 


ralleled richnesss of the copper veins. 


When |of the Pilgrim Fathers; or by the breaking out/for obtaining work, have greatly improved their 


these rich veins began to be worked, fifteen years|of war; or, as seems not less probable, of the in-| condition and need no help; but the readers of 
ago, the singular fact was brought to light, that|vasion of the mineral region by a barbarian race,|this paper may remember that at the time of 


the mines had been worked by the natives in a 
very remote past, long before the ships of Colum- 
bus arrived in the western seas. Attention was 
first directed to the subject by Knapp, the agent 
of the Minnesota Mining Company. Following 
up the indications of a continuous depression in 
the soil, he came at length to a cavern, where he 
found several porcupines had fixed their quarters 
for hibernation; but detecting evidences of arti- 
ficial excavation, he proceeded to clear out the 
accumulated soil, and not only exposed to view a 
vein of copper, but found in the rubbish numerous 
mauls and hammers of the ancient workmen. 
Subsequent operations brought to light ancient 
excavations of great extent, frequently from twen- 
ty-five to thirty feet deep, and scattered over an 
area of many miles. They extend over a tract 
from 100 to 150 miles in length, along the south- 
ern shore of Lake Superior; and similar excava- 
tions have been also observed on the north shore. 
In one of these excavations, in the neighbourhood 
of the Minnesota mine, a detached mass of native 
copper—measuring ten feet long, three feet wide, 
and nearly two feet thick, and weighing upwards 
of six tons—was found resting on an artificial cra- 
dle of black oak. The oaken frame had been 
partially preserved from decay by being covered 
by the water with which the trenches had become 
filled after their abandonment, and showed dis- 
tinctly the marks of the implement (a narrow axe) 
with which its logs had been cut. Various imple- 
ments and tools of copper also lay in the deserted 
trench, where this huge mass had been separated 
from its native matrix, and elevated on the oaken 
frame preparatory to its removal entire. It ap- 
peared to have been raised about two feet, and 
then abandoned, abruptly it would seem, since 
even the copper tools were found among the soil 
which had subsequently accumulated over it. All 
the other trenches, like this one, although in many 
cases thirty feet deep, had been gradually refilled | 
with soil and decayed vegetable matter accumu- 
lated during the long centuries since their deser- 
tion; and over all the giants of the forest have 
grown, and withered, and fallen into decay, and 
been replaced by new growths of woodland. — 
Knapp counted 395 annular rings on a hemlock | 
tree which grew on one of the mounds of earth 
thrown out of an ancient mine. And another 
observer, Whittlesey, not only mentions living 
trees upwards of three hundred years old, now 
flourishing on the gathered soil of the abandoned | 
trenches, but adds that “on the same spot there 
are the decayed trunks of a preceding generation 
or generations of trees that had arrived at matu- 
rity and fallen down from old age.” Judging 


ignorant of all the arts of the ancient mound- 
builders of the Mississippi and of the miners of 
Lake Superior,—certain it is that the works have 
been abandoned, leaving the quarried metals, the 
laboriously wrought hammers, and the ingenious 
copper tools, just as they may have been left when 
the shadows of the evening told their long for- 
gotten owners that the labours of the day were| 
at an end, but for which they never returned.’”| 
It seems probable that these mines were worked| 
by, or under the direction of, settlers who came} 
from the country of the mound-builders; and it 
may be conjectured that the invading barbaric 
race, which thus ‘put a stop to their labours, was 
none other than the savage Red Men whom we| 
found in possession of the country. Never again, 
during the many centuries which have elapsed 
since that abrupt termination of the works, has a 
native population sought to avail themselves of 
the ores, beyond the manufacture of such scat- 
tered fragments as lay upon the surface. 


(To be concluded.) 








For “ The Friend.” 
Report of the Women’s Aid Association of Friends 

Jor the Relief of Coloured Refugees. 

Nearly a year has passed since this committee laid 
before the readers of ‘‘ The Friend,” a statement 
of the amount of relief furnished by them to the 
coloured people in different parts of the vast field 
of labour open before them. Since that time there 
has been a constant succession of destitute families 
coming into our lines, whose wants have been re- 
lieved in some degree, through the liberality of 
those Friends who have supplied the money 
needed to purchase the goods sent tothem. While 
the imperative need of clothing the naked and 
furnishing some aid to the sick, has chiefly occu- 
pied them, some attention has also been paid to} 
the moral elevation of the people, so far as that 
could be effected through the agency of schools 
established for their benefit. 

A special fund was raised for the purchase of 
books, slates, &c., and five of these schools re- 
ceived valuable aid in supplies of cards or tablets 
for teaching classes, primers and reading books, 
and facilities for learning writing. The rapid| 
improvement in reading and writing, especially) 
the latter, has excited the surprise of all who have 
witnessed it. Their eager attention to the teacher| 
is very striking. At Craney Island, where desti- 
tution of every kind prevailed, the people were 
successfully taught to write, on tiles taken from 
the roofs of rebel forts, with small pieces of broken 
slate, no other means of instruction being at hand. | 
Specimens of writing were sent from a school| 





from these and other facts, Whittlesey considers 
that an interval of twelve hundred years have 
elapsed since the mines were abandoned ; and that 
five hundred years more must be allowed for the 
time during which they were occupied and worked. 
This would carry us back to the second century 
of the Christian era; at which time, as Dr. Wil- 








which had been in operation only six weeks, which 
would do credit to pupils who have received) 
greater advantages. A liberal donation was given 


McClellan’s retreat from Harrison’s Landing, a 
body of coloured people, consisting of aged, or in- 
firm, or sick men, of mothers with children, whose 
husbands were in the Army of the Potomac, were 
left by him at Crany Island, a barren spot, a few 
acres in extent, where there was no ground to be 
cultivated, and no work tobe obtained. These num. 
bered about 1300. To a certain extent they could 
improve their position by fishing and gathering 
oysters, but this was a limited resource, and they 
were not allowed to leave the island to seek others, 
Their numbers were increased from time to 
time, by destitute refugees from Norfolk, Ports. 
mouth, &c., who were sent there. Rations were 
allowed them, and they had a roof over their 
heads, but their sufferings were great, and many 
died. Recently, Government has ordered these 
people to be removed from Craney Island to the 
neighbourhood of Fortress Monroe, preparatory to 
making arrangements for them on the Govern- 
ment farms which they are to cultivate. Their 
destitution, as regards clothing, may beimagined by 
the fact stated by Capt. Wilder, the energetic and 
excellent superintendent at Fortress Monroe, that 
he saw sixty men with no other covering on them 
than a single shirt. As all the able bodied men 
are put on Government work, we may safely infer 
that these were sick or infirm, or aged men. Let- 
ters and oral information from three members of 
the Society of Friends who have been faithfully 
labouring among these destitute creatures, both in 
teaching school and in distributing clothing, in- 
form us that both at Yorktown where there is an- 
other large body of women and children in equal or 
greater destitution, and at Fortress Monroe, women 
may be seen with no other covering than a ragged 
piece of carpet or of sail cloth, and they beg for 
clothing for their children before winter comes. 
In six weeks from this time, the driving storms 
will, in all human probability, bring snow, rain 
and sleet on these people, who have no earthly 
way of helping themselves, because there is no re- 
munerative labour to be obtained; and we implore 
Friends everywhere, to unite together and provide 
clothing for the children, or to send funds to us 
to enable us to purchase the needed articles. 
There can be very few Friends so poor as not to 
be able to furnish one garment for a child. From 
a few Friends we have received most liberal aid 
in this arduous work, and some smaller subscrip- 
tions were especially cheering, as evidencing an 
increase of interest among the many. One young 
Friend from Moorestown brought $20 collected in 
the neighbourhood ; another from Trenton sent 
$100, the result of similar exertion there. A con- 
tribution from West-Town teachers was also re- 
ceived, and aid from Germantown and other points; 
while from England and even Switzerland, help 
has come. It is the union of many small streams 





toward the erection of a school-house where the 
scholars crowded in numbers far too great for ad- 
mission, and it is hoped two will be built, one at 
Fortress Monroe and one at Yorktown, té meet 


son observes, “the ancient Damnonian of Corn-|the earnest desire of the people for education. 


wall practised his ingenious industry by means of 
arts not greatly in advance of the [contempora- 
neous] miners of Lake Superior.” It is worthy 
of remark that the Gondition of some of these 
works, when recently reopened, indicates unmis- 
takeably that the labours of the ancient mining 


Some improvement in their moral condition is 
evident in several quarters, but the obstacles in 





which makes the river, and we need a broad one 
to bear these people on till next spring, when 
their own labour on the farms will, it is hoped, 
fully support them. The generous aid from our 
Friends in England deserves especial notice. In 
all, they have contributed to the funds of the 


| committee the sum of $2811, which has enabled 


their way are greater than any one can imagine|us to purchase a large amount of material greatly 
who does not see for himself the position they are| needed for the pressing wants of these poor crea- 


placed in, under military jurisdiction. 


tures. Without their timely help, we should have 


Many may feel surprised that in the constant|been unable to go on preparing during the sum- 


population on the shores of Lake Superior had |demand for labour, any need should still exist for|mer and autumn, the warm clothing we are now 
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ending to these destitute people. Fortheirhearty! Third mo. 14th.—One box to Washington, D.C., 
ympehy in this work, “or desire to offer our|containing 235 garments and some backs THE FRIEND. 
rateful acknowledgment, and to all those Friends} Fourth mo. 11th—Box to Washington, D.C., 
who have aided in it, we return the thanks due to|containing 299 articles. TENTH MONTH 24, 1863. 
their efficient help. One instance out of many| Fifth mo. 2d.—Box of books for schools at a 































will show how much these freed people will en-| Fortress Monroe, with one piece of gingham, one OHIO YEARLY MEETING. 
dure to attain freedom. When engaged in visit-|of muslin, remnants of goods, needles, thread,| By a letter received from a Friend, we are in- 
ing among them, a family was pointed out to the|buttons, Xc., for sewing school. formed that Ohio Yearly Meeting convened on 


Friend as needing attention. A mother with five| Fifth mo. 15th.—Box of books for school at|the first Second-day in this month. The women’s 
children had taken refuge in a ruined building| Norfolk, containing 574 books, spellers, primers, |meeting was larger than at any time since the 
destroyed by fire. There was neither bed nor seat, | readers, &c., tablets or cards for the walls, slates, |separation in 1854, and the men’s of the usual 
nor a single comfort of any kind; the mother sat| pencils, maps, writing-books, pens, &e.; with some |size. The business was conducted satisfactorily 
on a few bricks, her head resting on her hands ;|remnants of goods and material for sewing school. |and harmoniously, and concluded on the evening 
she was repeating ‘in a sort of cry, “Oh! Ihave} Sixth mo. 13th.—Box for Emily Howland, |of Fifth-day, the 8th inst. ; 

nothing! I have nothing!’ Absorbed in her own|Camp Barker, Washington, D. C., 79 garments.| Upon the reception of a printed copy of the 
misery, she did not see the visitor till roused by] Box for E. Yates, Fortress Monroe, 100 gar-|minutes, we hope to furnish our readers with a 





the voice which told her help. was coming: she| ments, books, sewing materials. full account of the transactions of the meeting. 
said to the visitor she thought she must go back} Box for Craney Island, 88 garments, needles, 
to slavery; even the ownership of her children|thread, thimbles, spectacles, &c. The labour and care of the benevolent indi- 


could hardly sustain her in the want of all things. 


Box for Norfolk, 93 garments, three pieces of|viduals and societies that have undertaken to as- 
Food was sent for, a garment given for one of the 


muslin, three of calico, with needles, thread, &c.,|sist and instruct the poor blacks liberated from 


children, and a little hay which had packed some | for sewing school, and 24 books. bondage through the course of the war, grow apace, 
medicines, was given to her fora bed. The next} LHighth mo. 26th.—Box for Portsmouth, 271|and the experieuce of each day leaves no room for 
day she was again visited, and found singing over | garments. doubt, that it will require all the patience, perse- 
her work—the shirt which had been given to her 


Ninth mo. 26th.—Box for Orphan Asylum,|verance, liberality and discretion which we can 
Norfolk, 76 garments, five doz. primers, three sets | enlist in the cause, to mitigate the sufferings un- 
of cards; also three doz. primers, slates, pencils, |avoidable in the circumstances in which the con- 
with two pieces calico and three pieces muslin |trabands are necessarily placed, when leaving their 
made into garments, and five pieces of linsey|masters and their former homes. The Govern- 
woolsey cut out in skirts, designed for Yorktown|ment makes no further provision for large num- 
and Fortress Monroe. ‘Total number of garments|bers of those resorting to it for protection, than 
in these boxes, 3830. supplying them with daily rations of food. There 

A box of clothing was received from Salem, N. J., {are thousands with no change of clothing of any 
and many second hand articles from various quar-|kind, who indeed are almost naked, and for whom 
ters, with blanket shawls, &c., from Germantown. | there are no garments yet provided, to protect them 

E. C. Cottins, Sec. |from the approaching severity of winter, and who 

Tenth month, 14th, 1863. nevertheless will hardly have shelter within doors, 

Donations in money should be sent to 8S. W.|to enable them to ward off in part, the rigors of the 
Corr, Treasurer, 1312 Filbert street. Clothing, pitiless blasts that will soon pour upon them. The 
or other articles, should be sent to House of In-|sick require medicines which are often not to be 
dustry, 112 North Seventh street. aor the aged and infirm, who cannot ar 
: are to obtain means for purchasing food suitable for 
Pe = vm Fi ed by og Treasurer, | their enfeebled condiiion often suffer greatly from 

ee es ee Sane Men S008 Tenth being obliged to eat the provision distributed 
month 17th, 1863: : = 


From Friends of Phila. and its vicinity, $2874 34 ("mong them. 


—thankful and encouraged. 

The following extract from a letter written by 
one of our correspondents who is in charge of the 
people on Gale Farm and some other property 
abandoned by the owners, exhibits a more cheer- 
ing spectacle, and shows the result of the labour 
bestowed upon them. 

“Dr. Brown, the general superintendent, told 
me a short time ago that on none of the other 
farms did he find the people so comfortable or 
decent, or so contented and happy as on these ; 
and as the liberal donations of my friends in West 
Chester and Philadelphia, have had much to do 
with this state of things, I am very happy to be 
able to inform them of it. The improvement in 
their manners, habits and morals is astonishing. 
There isa great deal of religious feeling among 
them, and in many cases it is developed as true 
religion always is, in a change of life. There is 
avery marked change in the way that the First 





day of the week is observed. When I first went}  ¢, te New Jersey 275 00| It is impossible to find employment at once for 

there i i i i- =. 2 ’ a ‘ i ili < 

corn widch they ccplayed it om other daye,| “<  Wilmington, Del, 60.00/-0,otmes come to the cumpe or stations by thoe- 

and were very uproarious. Now it is as quiet as! 4 : New England, 170 00| ands; and the prejudices of the labouring classes 

I ever knew it any where.” This young woman . “ ~_ - New York and 28 67 in the free States make it dangerous for an large 

acts as teacher among them, and aids them by! pom a Friend of eee 40 00 number of them to immigrate within their limits ; 
’ 


advice. Through her influence, 17 couples on 
two farms were married, and appeared fully sen- 
sible of the privilege thus granted them. The 
occasion was a solemn and interesting one. 

The following statement will show what has 


eur cd so that there is no alternative but to feed and 
E. Fehr, St. Gall, Switeerland, 50 00) clothe them at public expense, or to let them 
. perish from want. These are among the calami- 
. - on $3498 01.03 of war; the fruit of removing a great social 
From Friends in England, through 7 be 





Susie Wanbed $2811 19 and national evil, by an unchristian method ; and 

been done since the last report, Twelfth mo. 22d, Widen a: hen ts tind — the call is loud to all who have the means to 

1862, up to which time 4589 garments were sent. “- - oh Se a Re a ? 65 08 spare, after satisfying more imperative demands, 
Twelfth mo. 26th, 1862.—T wo boxes for Craney a _— ee 





9976 27 |'° give their money and assistance to lessen, so 
<1 =" | far as may be, the sufferings of these unoffending 
cava oq Wictims. We are aware of the danger thought to 
$6374 28 | he incurred of so accustoming these poor degraded 

Special fund to be distributed through Eliza| . P S 





Island and Fort Norfolk, containing 551 gar- 
ments. 


First mo. 5th, 1863.—To Newbern, N. C., one 
box—310 garments. 


- eR 'people to live upon charity, as to destroy all will 
First mo. 15th, 1863.—One box to Alexandria F Friends in G 8385 00 lor wish to become self supporting; but in the 

and one to Craney Island, containing in both 281 — os _—_ Wadia ona — present emergency this risk must be run, and 

garments. ao 161 0 they not be permitted, in this christian land, to die 
First mo. 27th.—Two boxes to Cincinnati, con-| a toe a 0 for lack of the necessaries of life. 

taining 460 garments. ny New v 7 ii In the columns of our present number, will be 
Second mo. 14th.—Two boxes to Cincinnati, New York, 85 00 


. found the Report of the Female Aid Society of 
cette tag $581 00 Philadelphia, showing what they have done, the 
Teeth.—The microscope reveals what dentists|amount of funds they have received and expended, 

have long asserted, viz: that the teeth become |#nd also some of the pressing wants brought under 
yarn, needles, &e. infested with parasitic plants and animals, unless|their notice, requiring immediate relief. We 

Second mo. 28th.—Three boxes containing 570| frequently and thoroughly cleansed. Think of a| hope they will be enabled to go on in the good 
garments, 727 books given to us for the schools,|small botanical and zoological collection in yourVork in which they are engaged, and that the 
one for Craney Island, one designed for Newbern,|mouth, causing a fetid breath, the toothache, a|contributions for their use will be augmented. 
= afterward sent to Fortress Monroe, and one to|swelled face, nauseous drugs, base metals, and|The price of all kinds of goods has been greatly 

© West. finally the dentist’s horrid array of tools. increased within the last three months, so that a 


containing 392 garments. 
Second mo. 24th_—Box for Rhoda Smith, Gale 
Farm, 25 garments, 14 yards flannel, towels, books, 
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hundred dollars will not purchase near as much 
muslin and flannel as they would six months ago. 
But there is more suffering among the freedmen 
now than there was then, because there are more 
of them, and that suffering will probably increase 
as the weather becomes colder, so that the appeal 
is a strong one for prompt and liberal aid. 


NOTICE. 


The money received from “ A Friend,” will be 
forwarded as requested. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—News from England to the 9th inst. The 
shock of an earthquake, more or less severe, was felt in 
all parts of England, on the morning of the 6th inst. At 
some places the shock is represented as having been 
quite severe, and accompanied by a loud rumbling re- 
port, while at others it was slight and without noise. 
No damage was sustained anywhere. The English jour- 
nals advance nothing new in regard to American affairs. 
At a meeting in Manchester, the Southern Club and the 
Central Association for the recognition of the Southern 
States, were formally united into one society, under the 
title of the Southern Independence Association. The 
meeting was presided over by Lord Wharncliffe, who 
made a strong speech in favour of the South, and loudly} 
urged the recognition of the Confederacy. The Mexican 
deputation to tender the crown of Mexico to the Arch- 
duke Maximilian, was received by him on the 3d inst. 
His acceptance was conditioned upon the choice being 
confirmed by a free and spontaneous vote of the Mexican 
nation. He required also, that the integrity and inde- 
pendence of Mexico should be guaranteed by France and 
England. The London Times thinks that the position of 
France in Mexico, and the conditional acceptance of the 
crown by Maximilian, amounts to something more than 
a diversion in favour of the South, inasmuch as they are 
a forcible and practical protest against the idea of a 
dominent republic on the North American continent. 
Polish affairs remained unchanged, and there had been 
no further negotiations respecting them. Formal pro-)| 
ceedings had been registered in the Court of Bankruptcy | 
with a view to the sale of the steamship Great Eastern, | 
and an equal distribution of the assets among the credi-| 
tors of the company. The Liverpool cotton market had | 
been active, the sales of the week amounting to 60,000! 
bales. Orleans middling 27d.; uplands 264d. Stock in| 
port, 185,000 bales, including 41,000 American. The! 
demand for breadstuffs limited. Mixed corn, 27s. 6d.) 
per 480 lbs. Wheat, red, 6s. 6d. a 8s, 4d. per 100 lbs. ; 
white, 9s.a 10s. Consols, 93} a 93}. 

Unitep Srates.—Zhe War.—On the 17th inst., the 
President of the United States issued his proclamation | 
calling for three hundred thousand volunteers before the | 
5th of First month next. They are to serve for three} 
years or the war, not however exceeding three years. If} 
any State fails to raise the quota assigned to it by the) 
War Department under this call, then a draft is to be| 
made for the deficiency on the day above mentioned. 
The volunteers shus called out are to receive advanced | 
pay, premium, and bounty as heretofore. 

Banking.—The whole number of banks so far estab- 
lished under the “National Banking Act,” is one hun- 
dred and four, with an aggregate capital of $12,736,500. 

The National Loan.—The Subscription Agent reported 
the sale of $1,728,750 on the 17th inst., making the total 
subscription to the 5-20 loan for the week, about nine 
and a half millions of dollars. 

Missouri.—The rebel raid in this State has been ended. 
After being closely pursued by the Federal forces for 
several days, the rebels were brought to a decisive en- 
gagement on the 13th inst., in which they were com- 
pletely routed and scattered in all directions, with the 
loss of all their artillery and baggage. 
were taken prisoners. Gen. Schofield reports the loss in 
killed and woufided on both sides to be very great. 

The Siege of Charleston.—As fur as appears, affairs in 
the vicinity of Charleston remain nearly unchanged. It 
is stated that the rebels have effectually closed the chan- 
nels to the city against the United States war vessels, 
reserving a passage, however, to their own craft after 
the manner of a canal, with a safety lock. It is appre- 
hended the obstructions may be of such a nature as not 
to justify an attempt by the iron-clads to penetrate 
further into the harbor and within range of the rebel 
batteries. The rebel attempt to destroy the Ironsides 
‘was made on the 5th inst., by means of a small steamer 
propelling a torpedo, which was exploded against the 
Ironsides. The concussion was tremendous, knocking 





Many of them} 


«| Barley, $1.39 a $1.55. 


down the bulkhead of the Ironsides, and injuring one 
man. Her hull was not damaged. The rebel steamer 
was badly injured and several of the men were drowned. 

West Virginia.—On the 13th, a rebel force which had 
entered Braxton county on a raid, was defeated and 
driven off with a loss of seventy or eighty men killed and 
wounded. The Federal loss was small. 

The South- West.—During the last week but little in- 
telligence was received from either Gen. Burnside or Gen. 
Rosecrans, It is presumed their position has not ma- 
terially changed. There has been some fighting near 
Memphis, on the Memphis and Charleston Railroad. An 
engagement had occurred on the Big Black river, in 
which the rebels were defeated, but being reinforced 
they compelled the United States troops to retreat be- 
yond that river. New Orleans dates to the 10th, state 
that the Nineteenth Army Corps was then a few miles 
north of Vermillionville. The United States forces were 
also advancing from Brashear City. Schools for the in- 
struction of coloured children have been opened in New 
Orleans. 

Union Prisoners in Richmond.—The Richmond En- 
quirer of the 7th says: “ The Libby record on yesterday 
displayed a force of 8556 Federal prisoners, including 
825 general, regimental and other commissioned officers. 
Of this number, 4850 were received from Chicamanga, 
which, including 2500 sick, wounded and paroled on the 
field, make the total number of captures on that famous 
field, as far as ascertained, 7350, including 298 officers. 
Besides the combatant officers in the prison, are 29 sur- 
geons and 9 chaplains. In Castle Thunder there are 
900 prisoners.” 

The Army of the Potomac.—On the 11th inst. General 
Meade’s army withdrew from the south to the north side 
of the Rappahannock, with all the trains, stores, and pub- 
lic property. The rebel cavalry followed close upon the 
retreating army, and entered Culpepper as soon as it was 
evacuated. On the 13th and 14th, there was consider- 
able skirmishing between portions of the hostile armies. 
In one on the 14th, the rebels were repulsed, losing a 
battery of five guns and four hundred and fifty prisoners. 
Gen. Meade’s retreat is said to have been conducted with 
order and regularity. The rebel army, commanded by 
Gen. Lee, has been strengthened, and is believed to be 
now quite formidable in numbers. On the 16th, the 
headquaters of Gen. Meade were at Centreville, while 
the main portion of his transportation was at Fairfax 
Court-house, on its way to Alexandria. The main body 
of the rebel army was believed to be at Manassas, the 
left wing being thrown around so as to extend beyond 
Meade’s right wing, in the direction of the Potomac. 
The rebels hold the ridge of the Bull Run Mountains, 
and the Federal forces the heights around Centreville. 
Despatches of the 19th state, that the actual position of 
the rebel forces was very uncertain, Gen. Lee having 
materially changed them. A part of his army had been 
pushed north towards the Potomac. On the 18th, 
Charlestown, near Harpers Ferry, was attacked, the loss 
of the United States troops in the attack was about 150 
men. 

Southern Items.—The rebel newspapers and despatches 
give some intelligence later than that derived from other 
sources. A Lynchburg despatch, of the 16th, states that 
twenty-seven regiments of United States cavalry and 
mounted infantry, estimated at 14,000, had passed 
through Greenville, Tennessee, bound eastward, to make 
a raid on the Virginia and Tennessee railroad. On the 
10th, they attacked the confederate forces at Bible Ridge, 
near Greenville, and compelled them to retreat, with a 
loss of 300 mea, killed and wounded. It was reported 
that the Federal troops had advanced to Abington, Va. 
The despatch states that General Hooker has superseded 
Burnside in the command of the United States forces in 
East Tennessee. The Richmond Lzaminer says, that a 
sharp correspondence had taken place between the com- 
missioners for the exchange of prisoners, from which it 
appears a wide difference exists between the parties as 
to the number of prisoners with which each should be 
credited, and that all arrangements for any further ex- 
change are, for the present, at an end. A Charleston 
despatch of the 15th says: “Firing from our batteries 
continues as usual. The enemy makes no reply, but an 
additional number of transports is reported at Folly 
Island.” 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 19th inst. New York.—Superfine State flour, $5.40 
a $5.65. Shipping, Ohio, $6.80 a $7. Baltimore flour, 
$6.65 a $7.30. Spring wheat, $1.30 a $1.34; new amber 
lowa, $1.36; amber Kentucky, $1.49; white, $1.72. 
Oats, 77 a 80 cts. Rye, $1.15 
a $1.20. Corn, yellow and mixed, 93 a$1. Middling 
uplands cotton, 87 cts. American gold 51 per cent. pre- 
miom, Foreign Exchange, 165 a 167. The money market 
easy at 6 a 7 percent. United States six per cents, 1881, 


109. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, $5.25 a $5.75. 
Extra, $6.50 a $7. Prime red wheat, $1.48 a $1.50; 
white, $1.60 a $1.85. Rye, $1.20 @ $1.25. Corn, $1! 
Barley, $1.25. Oats, 83 cts. The cattle market dull 
the sales ranged from $6 to $9.50, mostly between $8 a 
$9. Baltimore.—Superfine flour, $6.25. Red wheat, 
$1.58 a $1.60; white, $1.90 a $2. 


WANTED. 


A competent Male Teacher for Friends School at Ping 
Grove, New Jersey. 

Address, Amos Evens, Marlton P. O., Burlington Co., 
New Jersey. 


ASSISTANT WANTED. 


The Superintendent of Friends’ Asylum is desirous 
of procuring the services of a young man in the situation 
of Clerk and general assistant. Apply to 

Dr. J. H. Wortutneton, Friends’ Asylum for the In. 
sane, Frankford, Philadelphia. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


A Friend, well qualified to teach writing, is wanted in 
the Boys’ Department at West-town. Persons desirous 
of engaging are desired to make early application to 
James Emlen, West Chester, Pa.; Samuel Hilles, Wil- 
mington, Del.; Thomas Evans, or Joseph Scattergood, 
Philadelphia. 

Tenth mo. 12th, 1863. 


WEST GROVE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 

Near West Grove Station, on the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Central Railroad, Chester county, Pa. 

The Winter Session to open on Second-day the 2d of 
Eleventh month. Tuomas Conarp, 

Ninth mo. 29th, 1863. Principal, 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

The Winter Session of the School will commence on 
the 9th of Eleventh month next. 

Parents and others intending to send children as 
pupils, will please make early application to Duar 
Knicut, Superintendent, at the School. (Address, Street 
Road P. O., Chester Co., Pa.;) or, to CHartes J. Avian, 
Treasurer, No. 304 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent,—Josuvua H. Wortuine- 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Caaries Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
pelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Jas. Elfreth, N. J., $2, vol. 37; from M. 
Atwater, Agt., for A. Boon, C. W., $5, to No. 27, vol. 38, 
Wm. Brownell N. Y., $2, vol. 36, Abm. Deuel, Wm. 
Brachen, H. Fuller, Joshua Haight, and L. H. Atwater, 
N. Y., $2 each, vol. 37, and Katy Haight, N. Y., 25 cents, 
to No. 6, vol. 37; from Elwood Dean, O., per J. E., $2, 
to No. 27, vol. 38 ; from Thos. Lee, Pa., $2, vol. 37 ; from 
J. Fawcett, Agt., O., for Jesse Baker, $6, vols, 31, 32, and 
33; Sarah Hole, $2, vol. 36, T. Y. French, and L. Cobb, 
$4 each, vols. 36 and 37, D. Parry, $2, to No. 8, vol. 31, 
and Jeremiah Coppock, $2, vol. 37. 


Diep, on the 27th of Ninth month, 1863, Mary, wife 
of Robert Ellyson, and daughter of John and Tacy Hall, 
in the 55th year of her age, an esteemed member and 
Elder of Upper Springfield Monthly Meeting, Ohio. Het 
health from early life had been delicate, and increasingly 
feeble for some months, though no very material change 
for the worse was evident, until about two weeks before 
her close. She suffered greatly at times from difficulty 
of breathing, and would frequently say she feared het 
patience would not hold out. In speaking of herself she 
said, I am a poor creature, not worthy of the very least 
of the Lord’s mercies, yet I do trust in his mercy. It 
will not be for any merit of my own, but all of the love 
and compassion of my Redeemer; and I humbly hope 
through these to be prepared for my change.” She was 
a diligent attender at meetings for worship and disci 
pline, when bodily health permitted, and deeply com- 
cerned that the doctrines and testimonies of our religious 
Society might be faithfully maintained on their ancient 
foundations. Affectionate and kind to all, her loss is 
deeply felt in every station in which she moved ; but we 
trust our loss is her eternal gain. 
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